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Growth and Movement of the Texas Population 


1940-1957 


The close relationship between Texas 
county population changes and indus- 
trial growth is discussed on page 7. 
The conclusion of the Review's annual 
survey of Texas industrial growth be- 
gins on page 8. 
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The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The index of Texas Business Activity rose to a level of 
203% of the 1947-49 average in January. At this value it 
was 8% above December of 1957 and 1% above January 
of last year. Although the evidence of recession is plain, 
the strength of the state’s economy in resisting downward 
forces is attested by the stubborn resistance of the index. 
An upward movement from December and the fact that the 
index is slightly above January of 1957 do not mean neces- 
sarily that the turning point of the recession has been 
reached. Even at the bottom of a business cycle, all indi- 
cators of business activity show irregular upward and 
downward variations which are not significant indications 
of a real change in the business climate. There is too much 
additional evidence of recession to warrant any conclusion 
that the forces of revival are reasserting themselves. It is 
the resistance shown toward further downward movement 
that is most encouraging, We may be near the bottom of 
the downswing. Only time can tell. 

Crude petroleum production in January was up 2% 
from December on a seasonally-adjusted basis. It was down 
12% from January of last year, reflecting the reduction in 
the number of producing days made by the Railroad Com- 
mission in its effort to reduce the extremely large inven- 
tories accumulated during 1957. The latest move in this 
campaign was a reduction of the March figure to 9 pro- 
ducing days from the 11-day pattern for February. This 
drastic cut was supported by small independent producers 
as well as by the large, integrated companies. 


Storage tanks brimful and running over were the cause 
of this unanimity of opinion as to the need for the cut. A 
generally warmer winter than had been expected, the re- 
cession, competition from domestic and foreign natural gas, 
and substantial imports of foreign crude and residual oils 
all combined to reduce demand to such an extent that cuts 
during the final months of 1957 to 12 producing days and 
to 11 days in February were not sufficient to reduce tow- 
ering inventories of crude and refined products. There was 
no practical solution other than to reduce Texas production 
by cutbacks in order to reduce these inventories. 

A major contributing factor was the weakness in the 
prices of refined products. Retail price wars have continued 
to appear in various areas. Squeezed by rising costs and 
low prices for their output, some refiners reduced the 
prices they were offering for crude. There has been a rush 
of applications for quotas to import crude in order to 
widen the profit margin on refined products. 

If this were a temporary situation, resulting from tran- 
sient economic circumstances, there would be more reason 
for optimistic expectation of an early change for the better. 
Unfortunately, it is not. The factors which have produced 
this situation are fundamental and not easily changed. 

The pipelines have been built and the flow of natural gas 
to former users of fuel oil cannot be stemmed. The re- 
cession will run its course, and, when it does, there will be 
an upturn in demand for gasoline and fuel oil that will al- 
leviate the situation. Imports, however, are another matter. 


Texas Business Activity 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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There is a world-wide surplus of crude oil that will con- 
tinue to press upon the domestic market because the United 
States is an enormous consumer of petroleum. It is the 
largest single market for crude and its products, Naturally, 
other nations will continue to look to the United States as 
the place to sell their oil. The economics of costs favor this 
oil. It is cheaper than domestic crude. Domestic refiners are 
eager to widen their profit margins, thinned by rising costs 
and weakening prices, by using cheaper crude. To what ex- 
tent the inflow will be reduced in order to relieve a hard- 
pressed domestic industry remains to be seen. The question 
is full of complexities, involving considerations of national 
defense and foreign policy. 

Meanwhile the state’s economy suffers. Tax revenue has 
been reduced and a substantial deficit looms unless crude 
production is increased, Royalty owners, independent oil 
operators, and the “majors” all suffer from reduced in- 
comes. There has been no serious increase in unemploy- 
ment in the industry, but there probably will be lay-offs if 
the present low rate of production continues. 

Reduction in the operating rates of refineries in January 
resulted in crude runs to stills 1% below December, after 
allowing for seasonal variation, and 11% below January 
of 1957. Some refiners are shutting down units for major 
overhaul in advance of the usual dates in order to reduce 
operations at the present time. 

Life insurance sales were improved in January over 
December. At 387% of average sales in 1947-49, activity 
was 2% above the December level after adjustment for 
seasonal variation. Sales were 4% above January of 1957. 

Retail sales, however, were not an encouraging factor. 
The total for January on a seasonally-adjusted basis was 
4% below December. At 189% of the 1947-49 average 
they were 2% above January of 1957. This increase was 
probably more the result of price increases than of any in- 
crease in the number of units sold. Adjustable sales of dur- 
able goods were down 3% from December and 1% from 
January of last year. Nondurables were down 4% from 
December; however, they were up 3% from January of 
1957. 

Urban building permits, which foreshadow changes in 
the rate of building operations, were up 6% from Decem- 
ber after seasonal factors were allowed for. Residential 
permits showed a 4% gain in January over December. Non- 
residential permits showed a 6% gain. Only residential 
permits were above the January 1957 level. 

There is 2 widespread expectation that the home-building 
industry, which has experienced two successive years of 
decline since hitting an all-time peak in 1955, will revive 
this year. This optimism is based on recent actions of the 
Federal Government intended to make credit more freely 
available in the housing field, Nationally, the number of 
housing starts is improving. In January private nonfarm 
housing starts, seasonally adjusted, were at an annual rate 
of 1,030,000 units. Not since August 1957 has the rate been 
this high. 

Farm cash income in January, at 106% of the 1947-49 
average, was up 20% from January of 1957. It showed a 
decline from December which was largely seasonal in na- 
ture. Texas’ hard-hit farm economy is showing some im- 
provement. 

Unemployment continues to increase. The percentage of 
the nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas 
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SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 


Jan 1958 





Jan 1958 





Jan Dec Jan from from 
Index 1958 1957 1957 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 
Texas business activity 203 «#188 8 201 + 8 + 1 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 78 78 93 ss — 16 
Crude petroleum production 121 119 137 se — 12 
Crude oil runs to stills . 185 187 1852 — 1 — il 
Total electric power 
consumption 823 318 329 + 2 — 2 
Industrial electric power 
consumption 2 841 341 363 led — 6 
Bank debits 241 2238 235 + 8 + §$ 
Ordinary life insurance sales 387 379 371 + 2 + 4 
Total retail sales . 189 197 — 4 + 2 
Durable-goods sales 171 77 — 3 — 2 
Nondurable-goods sales 198 207 — 4 + § 
Urban building permits issued* 191 180 221 + 6 — 14 
Residential ; 219 211 205 + 4 + 7 
Nonresidential 150 142 248 + € — 40 
Farm cash income, unadjusted 106 146 88 — 27 + 20 





| 


*Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


in Texas which was unemployed in January was 5.6 com- 
pared with 4.3 in January of 1957. Nationally, the per- 
centage for January was 6.7 compared with 4.9 in January 
of 1957. Unemployment in Texas is still below the na- 
tional average largely because a greater proportion of 
Texas industry is engaged in the manufacture of nondur- 
able goods. Purchases of durables are more subject to post- 
ponement than are those of nondurables. Hence, sales and 
manufactures of durables tend to fall more in time of re- 
cession and rise more in time of prosperity than is the case 
for nondurables. 

How much longer will this recession last? The majority 
opinion still is that it will be over by the end of this year. 
There is a minority group which holds that this is largely 
an inventory recession and that the worst is already past. 
Another minority group holds that over-capacity in sev- 
eral basic industries has led to the decline in new plant 
and equipment and that there will be no large improvement 
until investment in plant and equipment revives. This sec- 
ond group favors quick tax reductions and large-scale gov- 
ernment pump-priming. The first group is more of the 
opinion that inflation is the worst threat today and that the 
counter-cyclical remedies applied by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be applied cautiously. 

The recent cut by the Federal Reserve Board of 14% in 
the reserve requirements of its member banks is a cautious 
step in the right direction. A total of $500 million of re- 
serves was freed for lending purposes by this action. It will 
create a more favorable climate for prospective borrowers 
and will encourage banks to actively seek out eligible 
borrowers. 

In one important respect, Texas is different from non- 
oil-producing states. The pressure of foreign oil seeking a 
market may flatten out the growth curve of a dynamic fac- 
tor in the growth of its economy. It is vital to attract new 
industries with strong growth characteristics into the state 
to fill the gap left by this change in the oil industry. 
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JANUARY SALES EXCEED 
YEAR-AGO LEVEL 


By BUFORD A. CASEY 


Dollar sales. Retail sales in Texas for January were 
estimated at $944 million, which was 19% below Decem- 
ber but 2% above January 1957. Durable goods sales 
($300 million) were 12% below December and 1% below 
January 1957. Nondurable goods sales ($644 million) 
were 22% below December but 3% above January 1957. 

December indexes. The preliminary January index of 
retail sales in Texas of 189 (1947-49=100; adjusted for 
seasonal variation) was 8 points (4%) below December. 
The durable goods index of 171 was 6 points (3.4%) be- 
low December, and the nondurable goods index of 198 was 
down 9 points (4.4%) from December. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Sales by store types. The average dollar volume in- 
crease of 2% in January over January 1957 was substan- 
tially surpassed by farm implement dealers (+25%), 
drug stores (+12%), women’s ready-to-wear stores 
(+11%), lumber and building material dealers (+9%), 
food stores and gasoline and service stations (each +8%), 
country general stores (+7%), and shoe stores and flor- 
ists (each +6% ). At or near the 2% average increase were 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores (+3%), general merchan- 
dise stores and department stores (each +2%), and hard- 
ware stores (+1%). 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 


Jan 58 





Jan 58 
Jan Dec from from 
Type of store 1958 1957 Dec ’57 Jan ’57 
Millions of dollars 
TOTAL 944.8 1,170.5 a" +2 
Durable goods 300.5 340.7 — 12 — 1 
Nondurable goods 643.8 829.8 — 22 + 8 





Volumes below January 1957 were recorded by family 
clothing stores (—2%), automotive stores, furniture and 
household appliance stores, eating and drinking places 
(each —3%), office, store, and school supply dealers 
(—12%), jewelry stores (—16%), and liquor stores 
(—18%). 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
reporting from from 
Kind of business establishments Dec 1957 Jan 1957 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores : 280 — 9 — 8 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores . Sanaa 161 — 28 — 3 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores . 295 — 7 + 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel .......... Ne ‘ . 214 — 41 + & 
Drug stores ........ ; 1 — 19 + 12 
Eating and drinking places 87 — 5 — 8 
Food stores .... scataee 266 se + 8 
Gasoline and service stations ... 864 — 8 + 8 
General merchandise stores ...... 180 — 654 + 3 
Other retail stores —........ 201 — 35 — 11 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Volume of department and apparel stores. Janu- 
ary dollar volume of 272 Texas department and apparel 
stores was 48% below December but 3% above January 
1957, Compared with January 1957, 22 of 32 cities gained 
volume, 3 were unchanged, and 7 lost volume. 

Leaders in gains over January 1957 were Greenville 
(+42%), Paris (+31%), Brownwood (+25%), Hender- 
son (+22%), Amarillo, Bryan, and Corsicana (each 
+15%), McAllen (+11%), Port Arthur (+9%), Dallas 
and Wichita Falls (each +8%), Austin (+6%), and Big 
Spring and Sherman (each +5%). 

Sales in Texas cities. Of 28 cities reporting sales by 
store types in January, 16 exceeded January 1957. Lead- 
ing in gains were Brownwood (+37%), Greenville 
(+22%), Temple (+16%), Port Arthur (+13%), Ama- 
rillo and Paris (each +11%), Big Spring (+10%), Waco 
(+8%), Austin, Dallas, and San Angelo (each +6%), 
and Bryan (+5%). Cities at or near the statewide average 
increase of 2% over January 1957 were Beaumont 
(+3%), Wichita Falls (+2%), and Abilene and Lub- 
bock (each +1%). Cities with sales below January 1957 
were Fort Worth and Houston (each —2%), Henderson 
and San Antonio (each —5%), Brownsville and Galves- 
ton (each —6%), Sherman (—7%), Corpus Christi 
(—9%), El Paso and Texarkana (each —14%), Victoria 
(—19%), and Plainview (—20%). 

Sales in Texas cities in January varied widely from 
January 1957 by store types. For example, automotive 
stores ranged from increases at Port Arthur (+24%), 
Bryan (+19%), Amarillo and Big Spring (each +14%), 
Beaumont (+12%), Waco (+11%), Dallas (+8%), 
Austin (+7%), and Lubbock, Paris, and Wichita Falls 
(each (+3%) to decreases at Fort Worth (—7%), San 
Antonio (—8%), Houston (—9%), Texarkana (—14%), 
and Victoria (—16%). 

Drug stores reported increases over January 1957 at 
Dallas and San Antonio (each +15%), El Paso (+%), 
Henderson (+11%), Temple (+10%), Fort Worth and 
Houston (each +3%), with no cities reporting decreases. 
Eating and drinking places registered gains at Beaumont 
(+12%) and San Antonio (+4%) while sustaining losses 
at Austin and Fort Worth (each —4%), and at Dallas 
and Houston (each —7%). Food stores recorded gains at 


Houston (+13%), Bryan (+10%), Beaumont (+8%), 
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Austin (+5%), and Fort Worth (+1%) while Victoria 
(—4%) recorded a decrease. 

Furniture and household appliance stores enjoyed bet- 
ter volumes at Temple (+31%), Brownsville and Vic- 
toria (+21%), and Austin and Lubbock (each +7%) ; 
volumes shrank at Brownwood (—12%), Amarillo 
(—11%), Bryan (—10%), Port Arthur (—8%), and 
San Antonio (—7%). Gasoline and service stations 
pumped their way to higher sales at Houston (+11%), 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 











Dec 14 

Dec 14 1957- 

1957- Jan 10 

Jan 10 1958 

1958 from 

Dec 14 Dec 15 from Dec 15 

1957- Nov 16- 1956- Nov 16- 1956- 

Jan 10 Dec 13 Jan 11 Dec 13 Jan 11 

City 1958 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Alice . $15,238 $15,320 $15,985 — 1 — 6 
Bay City 12,517 12,730 11,287 — 2 + 11 
Borger ... 28,910 20,653 + 40 
Brady 5,435 4,210 5,983 + 29 — 9 
Brownfield 10,875 7,988 8,576 + 36 + 27 
Cameron . 6,560 8,320 8,678 — 21 — 24 
Childress _. pate 6,029 9,138 7,154 — $4 — 16 
Cleburne ..................... 15,725 18,249 14,487 + 19 + 9 
Coleman 7,825 7,278 8,071 + 8 — 8 
Crystal City 10,478 7,342 8,598 + 43 +191 
Cuero 6,015 6,119 6,685 — 2 — 10 
Del Rio ... 15,299 11,304 15,051 + 35 + 2 
0 ee 30,938 22,596 26,813 + 87 + 15 
Eagle Pass ................ 8,088 6,281 6,854 + 28 + 17 
ee SOE 4,252 5,411 + 33 + 6 
Et Campe .................. 9,803 9,080 10,568 + 8 — 7 
Gainesville <ictcecevee GEER 15,221 on + 7 
Gatesville 2.0... 6,576 4,507 7,321 + 46 — 10 
Gilmer .......... 5,095 5,287 5,485 — 4 — 7 
Graham ... 11,095 7,780 10,232 + 43 + 8 
Granbury ... 1,713 8,640 4,833 — 80 — 65 
Hale Center 2,617 3,336 2,535 — 22 + 3 
Hillsboro 8,173 6,252 8,690 + $1 — 6 
Huntsville 9,500 7,963 10,073 + 19 — 6 
Jacksonville 18,360 9,401 20,744 + 95 — il 
Kenedy 4,446 8,319 4,049 + 34 + 10 
Kermit 8,357 7,609 7,806 + 10 + 7 
Kerrville - 13,075 . . 12,384 + 6 
Kingsville 13,209 14,054 16,185 — 6 — 18 
Kirbyville . 4,635 8,165 4,251 + 46 + 9 
La Grange .............. 5,244 4,381 5,077 + 20 + 8 
Levelland 10,240 7,916 8,559 + 29 + 20 
Littlefield _.. 7,276 : 7,006 : + 4 
Leckhart .................... 4,788 4,467 4,764 + 7 + 1 
Mariia .......... 8,289 11,667 1,717 — 29 + 7 
Mercedes 5,855 4,686 5,819 + 25 + 1 
| eee 9,761 8,667 9,098 + 13 + 7 
Nacogdoches 14,100 11,686 11,751 + 21 + 20 
Navasota 6,150 4,594 5,656 + 34 + 9 
Odessa 63,960 67,958 64,646 — 6 — 1 
Pampa 27,939 22,462 25,263 + 24 + 11 
Pecos .... 13,163 12,437 12,217 + 6 + 8 
Pittsburg ice, 3,128 2,727 + 29 + 48 
Plainview 22,324 20,514 20,012 + 9 + 12 
Raymondville 6,629 5,653 6,969 + 17 — 65 
San Marcos 12,781 11,436 11,300 + 12 + 18 
Sinton 6,254 5,614 peas + 11 said 
Sweetwater acceso BO;676 11,769 22,389 + 76 — 8 
| | SoC enee me f° 2,233 4,760 + 17 —17 
Terrell cas 9,788 10,167 8,596 — 4 + 14 
Vernon ........................ 18,808 12,952 14,213 + 3 — 6 
Waxahachie ............... 12,392 12,862 — 4 
Weatherford ............. 12,219 7,046 + 738 
Yoakum 8,624 8,314 + 4 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 








Dallas (+8%), Fort Worth (+6%), and San Antonio 
(+4%). 

Credit and collection ratios. The January ratio of 
66.4% for credit sales to net sales by 57 Texas department 
and apparel stores was above both December’s 64.4% and 
January 1957’s 65.9%. Highest ratios were made by Dal- 
las (71.1%), Fort Worth (67.6%) and San Antonio 
(67.2% ). Within the department and apparel stores group, 
highest credit sales to net sales ratios in January were made 
by dry goods and apparel stores (73.5%), men’s clothing 
stores (69.7%), and department stores with sales over $1 
million (66.8%). 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 











Credit Collection 
ratios* ratios** 
Number of ——___—_—s — —_-—__-—— 
reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1958 1957 1958 1957 
ALL STORES : 57 66.4 65.9 39.2 39.2 
Austin 5 64.9 65.4 50.6 47.2 
Dallas 6 71.1 70.3 50.6 50.4 
El Paso 3 56.1 57.2 31.6 80.5 
Fort Worth 3 67.6 67.8 34.0 $2.9 
Galveston 4 64.2 61.0 46.1 52.6 
San Antonio 3 67.2 68.9 46.5 49.6 
Waco 4 59.2 58.6 37.9 43.7 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 17 66.8 65.9 33.4 37.9 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 19 48.7 50.6 40.8 44.5 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 73.5 86.0 58.2 57.0 
Women’s specialty shops 9 66.2 66.0 41.9 46.2 
Men’s clothing stores 8 69.7 68.7 45.5 2 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 20 67.1 66.6 38.9 38.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 14 60.6 61.7 45.6 50.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 53.5 54.1 43.3 42.6 
Less than $250,000 12 48.1 46.2 43.4 45.3 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


The January ratio of collections during the month to out- 
standings at the beginning of the month for department 
and apparel stores (39.2%) rose 2.3 points (6.2%) from 
December and was identical with January 1957. Highest 
collection ratios for January were reported by Austin and 
Dallas (each 50.6%), San Antonio (46.5%), and Gal- 
veston (46.1%). 

Secondary trade indicators. January advertising 
linage in 26 Texas newspapers was 19% less than Decem- 
ber and 2% less than January 1957. More linage than in 
January 1957 was run in 12 newspapers. Of 114 Texas 
cities and towns, 73 increased postal receipts in the De- 
cember 14, 1957-January 10, 1958 period over the com- 
parable period a year ago. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


Retail sales volume continues to be a bright point in the 
economy. A 4% increase over January 1957 in total retail 
sales resulted from successful January promotions of cloth- 
ing and soft goods and a steady demand for food, drugs, 
and gasoline. 

Inventories of nondurables are normal for current vol- 
ume. Sales have lagged in automobiles, furniture, house- 
hold appliances, radios, and television. While overall retail 
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Nonagriculteral and Manufacturing 
Employment in Texas 


Thousands Thousonds 


Nonagricultural 
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inventories are in line with sales, automobile and tele- 
vision dealers are carrying more merchandise than their 
reduced volumes warrant. If sales continue to be slow in 
these lines, the rate of elimination of marginal dealers will 
increase. Since the rapid franchising in the 1946-52 pe- 
riod, there has been a gradual reduction in the number of 
dealers in many durable goods. There are, for example, 
about 20% fewer new car dealers today than in 1951. 

Retail trade traditionally is one of the last segments of 
our economy to be affected by an economic downturn and 
one of the first to respond favorably to an upturn. When 
the downturn is of short duration, as were those of 1948— 
49 and 1953-54 (and as many economists expect the pres- 
ent one to be), the rate of expansion of retail sales is in- 
terrupted, but the magnitude of the reserve is usually slight 
in nondurables, which account for 65%-70% of retail 
purchases. 

With sales of many durables down, promotion of non- 
durables has held physical volume of retail sales to about 
1957 levels. Considering the setting—the fifth and sixth 
months of a recession—this achievement reflects good 
values in offerings by merchants and considerable con- 
fidence by consumers. 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Employment (thous) 








_———— Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Industry 1958* 1957+ 1957 Dec1957 Jan 1957 
TOTAL NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL 2,450.8 2,516.0 2,481.3 — 3 + 1 
MANUFACTURING 471.4 473.5 480.6 +s — 2 
Durable goods 226.7 229.4 237.4 — 1 — 5 
Nondurable goods 244.7 244.1 243.2 oe + 1 
NONMANU- 

FACTURING . 1,979.4 2,042.5 1,950.7 — 38 +> 43 
Mining 129.6 180.2 181.4 id — 1 
Contract construction 157.2 159.0 162.5 — 1 — 8 
Transportation and utilities 225.9 229.2 228.3 — 1 — 1 
Government 373.3 385.2 869.4 — 3 eee | 
Trade 680.5 722.2 658.4 — 6 + 8 

Wholesale trade 173.9 175.2 171.2 — 1 + 2 

Retail trade 506.6 547.0 487.2 — 7 + 4 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate 114.6 114.6 111.8 se + 8 

Service and miscellaneous 298.3 302.1 288.9 — 1 + 11 

*Preliminary. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

tRevised. 
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The correlation between increases in area manufacturing 
employment and Texas population redistribution reveals 


a close relationship between 


Population Change and Industrial Growth 


By RICHARD A. WICH 


From 1950 to 1956 the population of Texas increased by 
16%. Analysis of growth trends reveals that the over-all 
expansion was heavily concentrated in a small number of 
regions, with eleven counties responsible for the over- 
whelming preponderance of the population gain of the state 
as a whole. When it is considered that in the past decade 
and a half a majority of Texas counties have actually de- 
clined in population, the importance of the trend toward 
urban and industrial centers of population becomes es- 
pecially evident. For this reason, growth in manufacturing 
employment is of particular significance in reflecting the 
underlying changes in the geographical distribution of the 
state’s people. 

Total manufacturing employment in the state in 1950 
was 353,200 persons, compared with a nonmanufacturing 
employment total of 1,561,200. Included in the former 
were 151,700 persons engaged in manufacturing durable 
goods, and 201,500 in the manufacture of nondurable 
goods. By 1957 the manufacturing total had expanded to 
483,800 persons, an increase of 36.97%, whereas non- 
manufacturing employment rose 27.36% to 1,988,400 per- 
sons. In view of the fact that jobs in manufacturing have a 
multiplier effect in the creation of other jobs in a com- 
munity, the causal power of industrialization in determi- 
ning population distribution has manifestly been substan- 
tial in Texas. 

What industries made the principal contributions to the 
growth in manufacturing employment? In terms of the dis- 
tinction between durable and nondurable goods produc- 
tion, the expansion in employment in the former has been 
nothing short of spectacular—a 57.54% increase from 
1950 to 1957. The total in 1957 had reached 239,000 per- 
sons. The increase in the number employed in the manu- 
facture of nondurable goods was 21.48%, reaching a total 
of 244,800 persons; this was a growth rate less than that 
for nonmanufacturing employment. The most important 
increases within the durable goods industries were regis- 
tered by the machinery and the transportation equipment 
industries, with increases in the 1950-57 period of 117% 
and 109% respectively. The former provided employment 
for 56,200 persons in 1957; the latter employed 73,000 
that year. Other notable increases in employment occurred 
in primary metals and fabricated metal products manu- 
facturing, the former employing 26,700 persons in 1957 
i a 76% rise and the latter 23,400 and an increase of 

0%. 

Though in the manufacture of nondurable goods no in- 

dustry group expanded its employment at the rates set by 
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the leaders among durable goods industries, attention 
should be drawn to the chemical and allied products group, 
which employed 48,500 in 1957 for an increase of 54% 
over 1950 totals. Another important employer was the pe- 
troleum products industry, with 48,700 employees, but 
this figure represents a comparatively slight growth of 
17% since 1950. 

Examination of manufacturing employment statistics 
for geographical regions evidences the major causal rela- 
tion industrialization bears to population distribution. 
Manufacturers of machinery, transportation equipment, 
and chemical and allied products—industries with large 
employment totals and high growth rates in the 1950-57 
period—are heavily concentrated in those counties, name- 
ly, Dallas, Tarrant, and Harris, which gained over 100,000 
people each during the same period. As is to be expected, 
these counties embrace the labor market areas which ex- 
perienced the greatest increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment from 1950 to 1957. The totals were: Dallas-Grand 
Prairie, 55,718 persons in 1950 to 89,637 persons in 1957 
engaged in manufacturing employment; Fort Worth-Ar- 
lington, 48,958 to 60,417; Houston-Baytown, 73,060 to 
94,017. 

Four other centers of large population increases showed 
proportionally substantial gains in manufacturing employ- 
ment. Measured in terms of labor market areas, these were 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, whose manufacturing employment 
rose from 24,104 in 1950 to 29,397 in 1957; El Paso, 
9,277 to 13,091; Corpus Christi, 6,290 to 8,386; and 
Lubbock, 2,827 to 4,411. 

The upshot of these comparisons of population and em- 
ployment changes is that industrial development is serving 
as the primary leverage in the distribution and concentra- 
tion of the state’s population. Total population in Texas 
has increased by 16% since 1950, but manufacturing em- 
ployment has grown by nearly two and one-half times that 
rate. Since manufacturing employment tends to be cen- 
tered around a few areas of industrial advancement, and, 
further, this kind of employment creates other jobs in the 
same regions, the industrialized parts of the state exercise 
a powerful attractive force on population. This fact is ac- 
centuated by the concentration into a very few areas of 
those industries with the highest employment expansion 
rates, especially machinery and transportation equipment 
manufacturing in recent years. Conversely, the vast ex- 
panses of the state which are inhabited by rural populations 
and lack industrial development have been losing inhabi- 
tants to the lure of manufacturing and related employment. 
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TEXAS INDUSTRY: 1955-1956 


Part II of the annual Texas Business Review report on industrial 


expansion and the industrial outlook 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


An evident tendency toward market orientation was a 
significant characteristic of a large proportion of new 
manufacturing enterprises established in Texas in 1957. 
There are many industries, both large and small, with lo- 
cation economics which practically necessitate market 
orientation, and when such industries begin to locate in 
numbers in a given area, it can be inferred that urbani- 
zation and industrial growth in the area have been great 
enough to furnish each industry with a market for its prod- 
ucts of the size required. 

In determining new plant location, the weight given to 
market accessibility varies considerably, depending in part 
upon the type of product manufactured. In most industrial 
classifications, however, smaller plants especially, whose 
productions can be entirely absorbed in the vicinity, can 
utilize transportation savings and the other advantages of 
a particular location to compete successfully with larger 
enterprises at a distance from the given area. The economic 
benefit to a community from the location of several such 
industries can easily be equivalent to that derived from the 
location of a large manufacturing plant. 

Although new plants oriented to relatively concentrated 
population and indusirial centers can be expected to pre- 
ponderate in future Texas growth, larger enterprises, 
geared to take advantage of a Texas location at the center 
of the rapidly growing Southwest, are also appearing in 
numbers—and will continue to do so, assuming that the 
present rate of growth of the region continues. 


Construction Materials 





In the 1954-57 period building construction in Texas 
was at an average rate substantially greater than in any 
comparable period in the state’s history, with authoriza- 
tions last year alone amounting to over $1 billion. General 
construction activity has also been high, with local, state, 
and federal government expenditures on streets, bridges, 
highways, and water conservation projects increasing 
steadily. In short, the demand for construction and build- 
ing materials has been strong, and has prompted the loca- 
tion of a number of new plants producing these materials, 
as well as large expansions of output by manufacturers 
already in operation. 

Cement is a basic construction material. The largest 
cement manufacturing expansion in the state last year was 
by Ideal Cement Co., which completed a $12-million ad- 
dition to the facilities of its Houston plant, including four 
new kilns. At Echo (near Orange), Texas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. has a $4-million expansion program in progress, 
designed to increase production from 2000 barrels per day 
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to 4000 barrels per day. Last year Texas mills produced 
approximately 19 million barrels of portland cement, down 
5% from 1956. There has been some evidence of temporary 
excess cement capacity in several areas of the state, but a 
resumption of the growth of the Texas economy, and antici- 
pated industrial expansion along the Gulf Coast, could 
quickly necessitate substantial increases in cement produc- 
tion, 

A new limestone quarry recently began production near 
Johnson City, shipping building stone to finishing plants 
throughout the state. A new aggregates plant (Thermal 
Aggregate Engineers) is under way at Sulphur Springs. At 
Cleveland, Hall Brick and Tile Co. has completed a $700,- 
000 brick and ceramic tile plant, and, at De Leon, another 
new brick manufacturing plant is under construction. Sub- 
stantial expansions of aggregate, building stone, brick, and 
tile output have occurred at a number of existing plants. 

In 1957 a long list of new and expanded plants sub- 
stantially increased the state’s production of a variety of 
building materials. U. S. Gypsum Co. is constructing a 
multimillion-dollar plant at Galena Park to manufacture 
gypsum wallboard, rock lath, plaster, and gypsum sheath- 
ing. Texas Asphalt & Refining Co. is building a $1-million 
plant. with a daily capacity of 2,500 barrels of asphalt, on 
the Houston Ship Channel. At Denison, Johns-Manville 
Corp. completed a new $10 million asbestos-cement pipe 
plant; the plant’s annual payroll is expected to be over $1 
million. Four new manufacturers of prestressed concrete 
began operations, or had plants under construction, last 
year, and at least two companies instituted large expan- 
sions of output. 

Five Texas firms began or greatly increased paint pro- 
duction in 1957; five new firms began producing aluminum 
windows and doors. Structural steel, glass, wooden doors, 
and building plastics were each among the products of new 
or expanded Texas industries. At Orange, a $1 million saw- 
mill began operations, and at Jacksonville a new hardwood 
mill was completed. Atlas Plywood Corp. at Center, re- 
cently purchased by E. L. Bruce Co., is expanding its prod- 
uct line to include plywood blanks for use in the manu- 
facture of laminated block flooring. 





Metal fabrication was one of the state’s most expansive 
industries last year. Despite the business downturn, em- 
ployment in the industry this January was 3% greater than 
in January 1957. 

The tendency of major Texas aircraft manufacturers to 
rely increasingly upon independent subcontractors was 
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reflected last year in the number of new firms beginning 
the fabrication of various aircraft components, including 
several large new companies producing special metal air- 
craft castings. All these new firms located in or near the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. Currently, employment by the 
major aircraft manufacturers is down substantially, and 
contract cancellations have adversely affected related fabri- 
cators. Some of the slack is gradually being taken up by 
work on missiles, but it is likely that most of these firms 
will move strongly into the more promising general indus- 
trial market for fabricated metal products. 

The Texas production of metal piping, tools, and other 
equipment (often including machinery) for the oil and 
gas industries continues to expand significantly, undoubt- 
edly displacing considerable out-of-state imports of such 
equipment. Offshore oil operations and refinery concen- 
tration contribute greatly to the advantages of a Texas 
Gulf Coast location for new plants manufacturing these 
products, and also encourage periodic expansions of plants 
in operation. For example, Continental Emsco Co., one of 
the largest oil industry equipment manufacturers in the 
world, is consolidating its operations at Houston, where it 
has begun a $4-million addition to facilities. Also at Hous- 
ton, Oil Center Tool Co. has a $1.5 million plant expan- 
sion underway; Southwest Industries is constructing a new 
plant to manufacture oilfield equipment; Baker Oil Tools, 
Inc., recently completed a new $3-million manufacturing 
facility; Brown Oil Tools, Inc., also has a new plant; and 
a number of other major expansions or new plants have 
been recently completed or are under construction in the 
Houston area. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation s1947-1949:100 
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Structural steel, metal boilers, tanks, and liquid storage 
units, heating and air conditioning components, industrial 
castings, and irrigation equipment were also especially 
noticeable in last year’s announcements of new manufactur- 
ing projects. Demand for these products will continue to 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 


January 1958 








Jan Jan rom 

Use 1958* 1957+ January 1957 

Thousands of kilowatt hours 

TOTAL . 3,198,216 3,253,276 — 2 
Commercial 383,494 357,826 + 7 
Industrial 2,114,228 2,251,775 — 6 
Residential 606,801 552,048 + 10 
OGiee: 93,693 91,627 + 3 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies re- 
ported to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power 
Commission preliminary data. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
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MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
EMPLOYING 250 OR MORE PERSONS, 1956 





Source Directory of Texes Monvtecturers, 1956-1958 


encourage the location of new metal fabrication plants, es- 
pecially in the Dallas-Fort Worth and Houston areas, and 
to a lesser but important extent in the other centers of 
marked industrial growth (Midland-Odessa and the Tyler 
areas, for example). 

Gay Steel Fabricators (Kaufman) ; Huebsch Mfg. Co. 
(Lufkin; parts fabrication and assembly of laundry equip- 
ment) ; Winters Mfg. Co. (Winters; air coolers) ; Crowley 
& Lochr Co. (space heater and range components), Mus- 
tang Sheet Metal & Mfg. Co. (custom fabrication), and 
Consco Tool & Engineering Co. (machine tools), all at 
Dallas; Ampco Metal, Inc. (Garland; bronze and alloy 
castings) ; Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. (castings, pump- 
ing machinery, gears, and truck trailers) ; American Mari- 
etta Co. (Littlefield; corrugated metal pipe and highway 
guard rail) ; Armco Steel Corp. (structural steel and rein- 
forcing bars), Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. (fabricated steel 
plate) , Texas Electric Steel Castings Co., and United Fabri- 
cating Co., at Houston, are selections from a long list of 
new or expanded Texas metal fabrication plants in the 
past year. 





The number of Texas firms engaged in the manufacture 
of apparel continues to increase rapidly. The industry is 
highly competitive, and small differences in the cost of 
labor and materials can mean the difference between profit- 
able and unprofitable operations. Labor costs in Texas— 
and in the South generally—are substantially lower than 
in Eastern apparel centers. The organization of the indus- 
try is such that small, specialized plants can compete suc- 
cessfully with larger operations, and thus the capital in- 
vestment required for a new plant is not great. 

Apparel manufacture is largely concentrated in the Dal- 
las area, and, although there are also important centers 
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elsewhere in the State—especially at San Antonio and 
El Paso—Dallas accounted for a large portion of the new 
apparel factories again last year. Northeast Texas com- 
munities also gained a large number of new apparel manu- 
facturers, in some instances employing hundreds of work- 
ers. A majority began producing women’s and children’s 
wear (especially sportswear). Four new plants manufac- 
ture blue jeans. 

New apparel firms locating in the state during the past 
year included Key Mfg. Co., Crockett; M & B Co., Denton; 


Trim Sportswear of Texas, Dallas; Jimright’s, Royce City; 
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East Texas Mfg. Co., Jacksonville; Hank Mann, Inc., 
Temple; Fab-Knit Mfg. Co., Waco; M & H Mfg. Co., Dun- 
canville; Pernell Uniform Mfg. Co., Fort Worth; Big 
Smith Mfg. Co., Bonham; Trio Sportswear, Frisco; Farah 
Mfg. Co., Marfa; Javon Mills, Inc., Marshall; and Srader’s 
Sportswear, Mount Pleasant. In addition to numerous other 
new plants, there were important expansions of production 
by many other Texas apparel manufacturers. 

The economic situation has not yet caused any sub- 
stantial unemployment in the state’s apparel industry; in 
fact, in January Texas apparel manufacturers employed 
3% more persons than a year ago. However, most factories 
are operating on sharply reduced inventories, in anticipa- 
tion of possible further decreases in cloth prices. Although 
textile manufacture in Texas is notably underdeveloped— 
Texas mills concentrate chiefly on industrial cotton goods, 
denim, duck, and sheeting—there has been little expansion 
or diversification in recent years, and major changes in 
the national industry itself appear to be necessary before 
prospects will improve significantly. 


Food Processing 





Food processing employs approximately 25% of all per- 
sons engaged in nondurable goods manufacture in Texas, 
and accounts for about 14% of all manufacturing employ- 
ment in the state. During the industry’s busy seasons, 
when large numbers of part-time employees are added to 
payrolls, these percentages rise considerably. Food pro- 
essing is obviously a major Texas industry. 

Although January employment was down roughly 3% 
from the same month last year—caused chiefly by weather 
damage to vegetables—average 1957 payrolls were 3% 
larger than in 1956. Texas population growth is largely 
responsible for the continuing expansion of the industry; 
the growing popularity of convenience foods has also been 
a contributing growth factor. 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 














January 1958* Jan 1957 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
TEXAS ........ 1,097 90 708 1,895 2,078 
Southwest erences 83 16 115 214 241 
Gulf Coast ....... et : 96 14 88 198 254 
eo er 70 1 67 138 120 
North Central . 829 32 285 646 769 
West - erence . 434 4 132 570 546 
Panhandle . eS 85 23 21 129 148 





*For month from January 1 to February 1, 1958. 


New food processing plants established in the state last 
year include American Foods, Inc., Dallas (employing 100 
persons in the manufacture of private label refrigerated 
biscuits); Jersey Dairies, Inc., Greenville (milk proc- 
essing) ; Standard Brands, Inc., Dallas (processing one 
million eggs daily) ; Texas Brands, Inc., Pecos (the first of 
four units in a $1-million frozen food plant); Houston 
Poultry & Egg Co., Woodville; Dell Produce Co., Castro- 
ville (carrot processing; 80 year-round employees) ; and 
Frito Co., Lubbock (corn chip products; 100 employees). 


Gasoline Consumption in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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A number of new poultry processing plants also began op- 
erations, New plants, however, fail to indicate the full 
range of growth of Texas food processing. Factory expan- 
sions are equally—perhaps more—-significant. In general, 
last year’s largest construction projects were by already 
established firms. At Sugarland, Imperial Sugar Co. com- 
pleted a $7 million building program. The Borden Co. is 
completing a new $1 million milk processing facility in 
Beaumont. Maxwell House, in Houston, will complete a 
$6 million expansion of coffee processing facilities this 
year. Rath Packing Co. is building a $500,000 sausage and 
bacon plant in San Antonio, and Lone Star Packing Co. 
has a new meat processing plant underway in Houston. 
Other significant expansion occurred in Fort Worth, Hal- 
letsville, Yoakum, Marlin, Dallas, E] Paso, Houston, and 
Sweetwater; there were also several mergers and consoli- 
dations in the industry. 

Paper and metal container manufacture is closely as- 
sociated with food processing, and the former industry 
also has been especially dynamic in Texas. Last year, Gay- 
lord Container Corp., in Dallas, moved to a new corru- 
gated box plant and added 150 employees; also in Dallas, 
Inland Container Corp. completed a new plant for the 
manufacture of corrugated shipping containers. St. Joe 
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Paper Co. completed one of the largest paper container 
plants in the world in Houston. American Can Co. under- 
went a $2 million expansion in Houston, and, in the same 
city, Continental Can Co. completed a new $1 million fac- 
tory, and is constructing a $2.5 million paper shipping 
container plant in Tyler. 


Furniture 





Furniture manufacture and apparel production ranked 
together last year as leaders in new manufacturing plants 
established in Texas. A higher-than-national rate of new 
home construction, expected to be maintained in the year 
ahead, has greatly encouraged expansion in the industry, 
especially among those manufacturers producing primar- 
ily for the Southwestern market region. Low initial capital 
investment, community encouragement, a relative absence 
of labor problems, and rising personal incomes have also 
been positive factors. 

Diversification into the commercial furniture area is 
also increasing, reflecting the high volume of nonresiden- 
tial building construction in the state. A greater variety of 
raw materials is also being utilized; plastics and aluminum, 
for example, are extremely popular. Since these materials 
are produced in volume in the state, Texas furniture 
makers enjoy an additional cost advantage. While in the 
past relatively few Texas manufacturers have marketed 
their products nationally, the cumulative advantages of a 
Texas location are rapidly increasing the number of those 
who do. 

New or recently expanded furniture plants include Olive- 
Myers-Spalti Mfg. Co., Athens, and Myers-Spalti Mfg. Co., 
Houston; Futorian-Stratford Furniture Co., Mexia; Ennis 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Ennis; Inca Metal Products Corp., 
Carrollton; Austin Industries, Inc., and Economy Furni- 
ture of Austin; Karan Mfg. Co., Bellville; Sealy Mattress 
Co., Brenham; Style Crest Furniture Co., Corsicana; Gun- 
locke Chair Co., Inc., and Grimaldo Furniture & Fixtures 
Co., both of Dallas; Moore & Wiseman Mfg, Co., Glade- 
water; Town & Country Furniture Co, and Morrow Mfg. 
Co., Houston; Taylor Mfg. Co., Taylor; and S-K Fixture 
Co., Jacksonville. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 








Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Area and products 1958 1957 1957 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 
(thousands of barrels) 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 204,559 198,085 196,351 + 8 + 4 
Distillate 123,121 150,021 100,369 — 18 + 23 
Residual . 57,502 59,621 38,212 — 4 + 50 
Kerosene 23,179 28,511 24,622 — 19 — 6 
TEXAS 
Gasoline $8,463 34,330 35,912 + 12 + 7% 
Distillate 14,993 18,981 10,660 — 21 + 41 
Residual . 7,825 8,084 7,911 — 8 — 1 
Kerosene . 2,242 3,014 8,260 — 26 — $1 








*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest last day of the month. 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS PORK AND TEXAS SORGHUM 
By GEORGE E. NEEL, JR. 


Although Texas apparently possesses ideal conditions 
for hog production and prices received on the hog market 
were fully $2 more per hundredweight at the end of 1957 
than they were in 1956, Texas swine growers failed to take 
complete advantage of the business opportunity in the pro- 
duction of pork this past year. Swine growers in this state 
produced only 1,436,000 pigs in 1957, which represented 
less than 2% of the 89.7 million pigs farrowed in the United 
States, It is true that in the past there have been some dis- 
astrous overproduction years when pork sold for less than 
10 cents per pound, but Texas cattle producers have faced 
analogous situations and have still maintained Texas’ 
national beef production leadership. 


Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 


Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation . 1909-1914-100 
400 
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Although Texas is not a major corn-growing area, an 
outstanding reason for further expansion of the Texas pork 
industry is the state’s record sorghum production in recent 
years—approximately 40% of the U. S. total in 1957. It 
is estimated that at present growers could easily expand 
their pork production from 114 to 4 million hogs per year 
without fear of feed shortages. Hogs thrive on this readily 
available grain, just as they do on corn in some of the 
leading hog-producing states of the Corn Belt. 

Skepticism regarding the value of sorghum feed for 
hogs as compared with corn has recently been countered by 
experiments conducted at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at College Station. Researchers there found 
that whole sorghum grain has about 90% of the value of 
shelled corn, and in palatability and in rate of gain the 
two grains are about equal. Similar tests have been con- 
ducted at an experiment station in Kansas, also a leading 
sorghum-producing state, and results there have also been 
favorable. Tests at this Kansas station showed that when 
the animals were fed certain types of sorghum grain, they 
even exceeded corn-fed pigs in weight increases. 

Naturally enough, some growers who have recognized the 
benefits in feeding sorghum to their hogs are those located 
in the heart of the sorghum-producing areas of Texas. Hale 
County in the Northern High Plains region accounted for 
over 1] million bushels of sorghum harvested in 1954, and 
was also among the leading Texas counties in hog num- 
bers. Over 7,000 hogs and pigs were on Hale County farms 
in 1954, Lubbock County, adjacent to Hale County and 
also a leading sorghum producer, had over 10,000 hogs 
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FARM CASH INCOME* 

















January 
Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 171,937 143,292 + 20 
Cotton 75,075 55,852 + 34 
Cottonseed 7,780 i 
Wheat 5,538 5,820 — 5 
Oats 529 635 —17 
Corn r 637 849 — 25 
Grain sorghum 12,194 14,457 — 16 
Peanuts 1,352 1,461 — 7 
Cattle 26,360 21,429 + 28 
Calves 7,280 6,361 + 14 
Hogs 5,884 7,035 — 16 
Sheep and lambs 1,247 2,070 — 40 
Wool 191 191 ss 
Mohair 988 211 +368 
Poultry 4,249 3,968 + 7 
Eggs 4,941 4,139 + 19 
Milk and milk products 9,488 10,285 — 8 
Fruit and vegetables 8,204 8,529 — 4 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of iocal 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


and pigs on its farms. There are also large productions of 
sorghum and hogs in North and South Central Texas. In 
1954 there were over 13,000 pork animals on farms in 
Williamson County, in the Central Texas Blacklands 
region; in the same year nearly 2 million bushels of sor- 
ghum were harvested in the area. 

Some hogs are found on farms in each of Texas’ 254 
counties. However, apart from those counties where sor- 
ghum is produced in large quantities, the deep East Texas 
counties of Jasper, Newton, Polk, Tyler, and Hardin are 
the major pork areas, In 1954 there were from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 hogs and pigs on farms in each of these counties. Due 
to the humid climate, sorghum is not grown in this area to 
any great extent. However, this should certainly not dis- 
courage East Texas farmers, or farmers from other parts 
of Texas outside the sorghum belt, from expanding their 
hog production. Sorghum can be purchased in quantity 
at relatively low prices throughout the state. In fact, one 
of the leading hog producers in East Texas said this past 
year that he could usually buy sorghum cheaper than he 
could raise it. This spokesman also said that his animals 
seemed to prefer sorghum grain to corn. 

In addition to the advantages of a favorable climate 
and an abundant supply of cheap feed, Texas swine 
growers now have a wealth of scientific knowledge made 
available to them through the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. This agency has accumulated valuable data 
concerning housing, disease control, litter care, and use 
of supplemental pastures in the production of pigs. To fur- 
ther aid Texas hog growers, the experiment station also 
recently initiated a breed-improvement program in co- 
operation with the Texas Swine Breeders Association. (The 
prevailing breeds of purebred stock that have been intro- 
duced into Texas include the Duroc, Poland China, Hamp- 
shire, Chester, and OIC.) The first phase of this breed- 
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improvement plan is in the form of a testing program 
whereby swine are checked for prolificness, absence of in- 
herited defects, rate and economy of gain, and net carcass 
value. After testing, the experiment station personnel select 
the higher-quality animals, and, in the breeding program, 
concentrate on the better units of inheritance. 

One of the primary objectives of this breed-improve- 
ment program is to develop a meatier strain of swine. If this 
is accomplished adequately, the Texas housewife will be 
offered a more desirable cut of pork, and, as a result, the 
Texas growers will probably receive significantly higher 
prices for animals of this type. This would help to eliminate 
the chief drawback that growers offer for not expanding 
their pork production. Texas farmers have felt that be- 
cause of relatively low prices received in the past a further 
expansion of the pork industry was not warranted. 

Through the Texas breed-improvement plan and through 
similar programs being conducted throughout the nation, 
significant gains have already been made in the production 
of meat-type hogs, and the packing industry, represented 
by the American Meat Institute, recently added a catalyst 
to this program by announcing its desire to purchase hogs 
on a merit basis, Through this announcement, the meat 
packing industry recognized the principle of buying hogs 
on a U. S. grades system, which is designed to reflect the 
consumer preference for lean pork. Under this system a 
U. S. No. 1 grade hog has the minimum degree of finish 
required for high-quality pork cuts, a U. S. No. 2 grade 
hog is slightly fatter than necessary, and a U. S. No. 3 hog 
is decidedly overfat. U. S. medium grade hogs are slightly 
underfinished; they have a high proportion of lean meat 
and little fat, but they produce low-quality pork. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultura] Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








Jan1958 Jan 1958 
Jan Dec Jan from from 

Index 1958 1957 1957 Dec1957 Jan 1957 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 265 265 259 dod + 2 
ALL CROPS .. rawcassacl SRR 224 251 — 4 — 14 
Food grains : 229 220 225 + 4 + 2 
Feed grain and hay 155 154 201 + 1 — 23 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 198 198 228 iad — 13 
Fruit tins 92 117 64 — 21 + 44 
Truck crops 397 $72 367 + 7 + 8 
Cotton : 198 215 248 — 8 — 20 
Oil-bearing crops ........ ten Sa 241 301 + 3 — 18 

LIVESTOCK AND 

POULTRY PRODUCTS. 330 320 270 + 38 + 22 
Meat animals _. res 394 367 278 + 7 + 42 
Dairy products ‘ . 252 260 264 — 8 — 65 
Poultry and eggs selenite, 259 222 — 8 + 8 
Wool ... S 304 804 317 + — 4 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Where this method of buying is practiced, the results 
are directly reflected in the prices paid for hogs. U. S. 
No. 1 hogs have been bringing from 25 to 75 cents more 
per hundredweight than U. S. No. 2 hogs, and U. S. No. 
2’s have been bringing up to 50 cents more than No. 3’s in 
those markets using federal standards. If these buying 
standards become more strictly adhered to by the various 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
Jan Dec Jan from from 

Classification 1958 1957 1957 Dec1957 Jan 1957 
TOTAL 2,603 2,532 2,412 + 8 - § 
Cattle 2,127 1,874 1,635 + 14 + 30 
Calves .... ; 332 671 $34 — 42 — 1 
Hogs wae es 3 "se s* 
Sheep : 144 87 443 + 66 — 67 
INTERSTATE 2,354 2,020 2,146 + 17 + 10 
Cattle 1,926 1,505 1,459 + 28 + 32 
Calves ........ 285 428 251 — 33 + 14 
Hogs ........ : xe ** 
Sheep 143 87 436 + 64 — 67 
INTRASTATE 249 512 266 — 61 — 6 
Cattle ........ : 201 369 176 — 46 + 14 
Calves .... 47 148 83 — 67 — 43 
Hogs ’ 5 #33 ** ee 
Sheep ps ; 1 7 +100 — 86 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


packing plants throughout Texas and an adequate meat- 
type hog is developed in this state, swine growers here may 
get away from their practice of marketing mostly fat hogs 
at Texas stockyards. 

Of special importance among Texas stockyards are those 
located in Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, El] Paso, and San 
Antonio, and, since most of the major packers are located 
in these cities, it is expected that they will maintain their 
places of leadership in the state. They were organized 
primarily as markets for cattle and sheep, but hogs are in 
good demand by packers and other buyers at each market. 
The Fort Worth stockyard is outstanding as a hog market. 
Its hog volume has averaged about 200,000 head annually, 
while San Antonio has averaged about 70,000 and Houston 
about 11,000. 

Prices received at these stockyards are generally in 
keeping with the national average. During the first week in 
February the top price paid for choice butcher hogs in 
Fort Worth was $21.25 per 100 pounds whereas in Chicago 
the top prices since the first of 1958 have been averaging 
about $20. And if the usual price cycle takes place this year, 
these prices are due to increase in the next few months. It 
has been found that, on the average, market hogs sell for 
higher prices in March, June, July, August, and September, 
and that lower prices are received by growers in November 
and December. 

How much hog prices will increase in Texas this year and 
in the future will depend to a great extent on the farmer. 
In keeping with the national trend, Texas growers plan 
to increase their pork production this spring by 11% 
from 1957. With the unusually large volumes of low-priced 
feed that continue to be produced in this state, this rela- 
tively small increase in production should make it possible 
for Texas hog producers to operate easily at a profit 
throughout 1958. Moreover, if Texas farmers continue to 
improve the type of hog placed on the market so that con- 
sumer demand will be greater, they can expand their pro- 
duction even further and still operate profitably. 
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Finance: 


BANNER SALES YEAR FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE IN TEXAS 


By JAMES A. BYRD 


Last year was a banner sales year for the life insurance 
business in Texas, and sales this year are expected to be 
good and continue to be highly competitive. This sales 
experience is in contrast to declines reported in some busi- 
ness lines last year, especially during the closing quarter, 
and to general expectations for many lines for 1958. 

But, the 1957 record is not surprising in view of the 
fact that (1) history demonstrates that the life insurance 
industry resists temporary swings in general business 
activity, and (2) Texas business as a whole has been post- 
ing higher increases and smaller declines than those re- 
flected by national economic indicators. 


Ordinary Life Insurance Sales in Texas’ 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 





1940 '4] ‘42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 ‘55 ‘56 ‘57 ‘58 


*, . * . °_s 
Face amount of ordinary life insurance policies sold. 


Preliminary data indicate that impressive face-amount 
records in sales of individual ordinary life insurance were 
rung up last year by several major Texas-based legal re- 
serve companies. Detailed analysis must be deferred until 
complete financial statements are filed with the State Board 
of Insurance in coming months. 

Although 333 home-chartered legal reserve companies 
wrote policies in the state last year, five large firms account 
for nearly two-thirds of the combined admitted assets and 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE SALES IN TEXAS, 1956—1957 
Source: Life Insurance Agency Management Association 














1956 1957 

Index* Index* Percent 

Sales 1947-49= Sales 1947-49= increase 

(thousands) 100 (thousands) 100 1956-1957 

January . 152,169 268 $210,531 $71 + 38 
February 161,885 271 194,622 326 + 20 
March 187,759 257 234,999 322 + 25 
April 179,912 264 219,686 323 + 22 
May 205,287 805 232,912 346 + 18 
June 184,042 269 224,940 329 + 22 
July 170,772 274 229,422 368 + 34 
August 174,147 266 223,595 342 + 29 
September 164,449 272 217,931 360 + 32 
October 199,892 325 254,072 413 + 27 
November .... 189,988 323 227,443 887 + 20 
December ..... 219,082 $24 256,498 379 + 17 
Year .... 2,189,384 285 2,726,651 356 + 24 





* Monthly index numbers are adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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for a large part of new ordinary life sales of all Texas com- 
panies. The five companies are American National Life 
Insurance Company, Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Southland Life Insurance Company, Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company, and Republican National Life 
Insurance Company. The 30-odd member companies of the 
Texas Life Convention account for the bulk of admitted 
assets and of insurance in force of Texas firms. 

Out-of-state legal reserve companies licensed to write 
business in the state last year numbered 167 and included 
most of the well-known national giants. 

The Index of Ordinary Life Insurance Sales in Texas, 
published monthly by the Bureau of Business Research, 
reflects the “booming” nature of sales that prevailed in 
the state last year (see table). Ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies issued on Texas lives by both Texas-based and out-of- 
state legal reserve firms are included in the calculation of 
the Index. 

Sales volume in each month of 1957 exceeded the cor- 
responding 1956 month’s volume by a good margin. Sales 
in 1956 also were at record levels for most months of the 
year. Best monthly gains in 1957 over 1956 volume oc- 
curred in January, up 38%, July, up 34%, and September, 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 





Jan 1958 








Jan 1958 Jan1957 
from from from 
Account Dec 1957 Jan 1957 Dec 1956 
TOTAL ASSETS — 6 + 3 — 6 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves — 4 + 2 — 2 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves — 4 + 2 2 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans — 5 oe — 3 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — 2 + 9 — 6 
Real estate loans — 2 — 1 — 8 
Other loans — 8 +. 17 — 1 
Total U. S. Government 
securities — 65 se — 1 
Treasury bills — 36 — 12 — 21 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness — 5 + 60 ee 
Treasury notes + 2 — 7 se 
Bonds — 2 — 2 + 1 
Other securities — 6 + 13 — 1 
Loans to banks +2200 +667 +200 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks — + 1 — 7 
Cash in vaults — 4 + 6 — 6 
Balance with domestic banks — 24 + 19 — 36 
Other net assets + 3 + 4 — 4 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 7 + 3 — 56 
Total adjusted deposits — 2 + 3 + 1 
Demand deposits - 1 — 2 + 4 
Time deposits + 1 + 16 + 3 
U. S. Government deposits — 52 + 5 — 59 
Total interbank deposits — 24 + 11 — 82 
Domestic banks — 24 + 11 — 32 
Foreign banks + + 12 — 6 
Borrowings — 14 — 69 — 24 
Other liabilities + 4 + 6 — 11 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 2 + 10 se 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July 1-October 31 





Percent 

District 1957-58 1956-57 change 
TEXAS $1,297,285,245+ $1,158,062,516 + 12 
Income 533,196,819 474,760,044 + 12 
Employment 11,707,134 10,209,736 + 15 
Withholding 626,888,832 559,774,935 + 32 
Other 125,492,459 113,317,801 + 11 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 691,608,325¢ 606,398,104 + 14 
Income 285,954,642 249,981,965 + i¢ 
Employment 2,748,984 2,065,192 + 33 
Withholding 323,644,659 283,794,631 + 14 
Other 79,255,038 70,556,317 + 12 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 605,681,919 551,664,412 + 10 
Income 247,242,177 224,778,079 + 10 
Employment 8,958,149 8,144,544 + 10 
Withholding 303,244,302 275,980,304 + 10 
Other 46,237,291 + 8 


42,761,484 


+ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 


up 32%. Even sales for December were up 17%, and 
sales in the twelfth month each year are customarily high. 

A 24% increase in ordinary life sales to Texans for 
1957 by all companies equalled the national percentage in- 
crease over 1956 volume. Total sales of ordinary life in the 
United States were approximately $46.2 billion in face 
amount, an increase of $10 billion over the 1956 level. 

Sales of group and industrial life insurance boosted 
total 1957 sales in the nation to $65.4 billion, up 18% 
over the 1956 combined total. Group life sales in the na- 
tion for 1957 were approximately $14 billion, up $1.6 
billion (including a $1.5 billion group life policy for the 
benefit of Bell Telephone employees). Industrial life sales 
were approximately $6.3 billion, down 4% from the cor- 
responding 1956 volume. (Figures for Texas group and in- 
dustrial life sales in 1956 are not yet available. ) 

Early reports show that two of the five largest Texas 
companies posted ordinary life insurance sales gains of 
46% and 52% over the previous year. These increases are 
not representative of all Texas firms, of course, and do 
weigh heavily in the state’s aggregate 24% gain. Obviously, 
many small Texas companies did not have increases match- 
ing the state average gain, although some of them did. 

A recent study made by the Business Research Corpora- 
tion of Austin shows that Texas-based life insurance com- 
panies as a group consistently outsold out-of-state firms 
from 1950 through 1956 in the state. In 1956 Texas com- 
panies wrote 65% of all legal reserve policies issued on 
Texas lives. Only in 1955, when Texas insurance “scan- 
dals” seemed to reach a psychological climax, did sales 
volumes turn down slightly. But out-of-state companies 
felt about the same effects. 

Booming sales volumes are not unmixed blessings for 
all life insurance companies. The writing of new business 
at a rapid clip sometimes creates internal strains on a 
company’s financial structure. 

Acquisition costs and other first-year expenses on new 
policies generally consume a large portion of first-year 
premiums. In some instances, first-year costs may even 
exceed first-year premiums, and the issuing company may, 
in addition, have to dip into surplus to account for legal 
reserves required on the new policies. 

It is significant to note that the new family policies and 
variations of preferred-risk, minimum-amount, whole-life 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-January 31 








1957- 1956- Percent 
Account 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL eecieccutses $386,875,478 $344,432,563 + 12 
Ad valorem, inheritance, and 
poll taxes .... is : 29,130,467 21,709,047 + 34 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes 16,958,453 15,989,410 + 6 
Crude oil production taxes 58,535,529 69,008,124 — 1 
Other gross receipts and 
production taxes .... By 8,115,652 8,540,901 — 6 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 398,128 490,855 — 19 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 69,885,831 68,109,531 + 8 
Cigarette tax and licenses 19,728,436 18,684,660 + 6 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 
licenses : 18,784,785 138,672,309 + 1 
Automobile and other sales taxes 9,157,126 8,705,142 + §& 
Licenses and fees 12,945,310 10,848,235 + 19 
Franchise taxes : 1,527,403 837,003 + 82 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 
and bonuses 5,546,302 11,254,918 — 51 
Oil and gas royalties 12,090,087 11,571,401 + 4 
Interest earned 12,774,084 9,226,942 + 38 
Unclassified receipts 9,863,514 12,875,831 23 
Other miscellaneous revenue 4,252,818 5,899,872 — 28 
Federal aid for highways 41,588,463 8,462,474 +391 
Federal aid for public welfare 51,951,216 49,084,411 + 6 
Other federal aid 8,191,067 9,221,049 — ll 
Donations and grants 455,807 240,448 + 90 





policies were among the most popular “sellers” last year. 
In most cases these policies have the lowest premium rates 
per unit of protection benefits available as permanent types 
of policies. 

As sales of these and similar types of policies increase 
(and further increases are expected) , some companies will 
feel more pressure on their surplus accounts. It is not un- 
likely that more executives of some smaller companies will 
seriously weigh the possible advantage of mergers with 
other companies possessing surplus cushions. 

The new State Board of Insurance and the new Commis- 
sioner of Insurance have repeatedly indicated that positive 
steps will continue to be taken to capitalize fully on in- 
creased regulatory powers conferred by recent legislation 
in order to further strengthen the Texas life insurance in- 
dustry. Additional mergers and re-insurance arrangements 
may evolve out of these efforts, as regulatory screening is 
further intensified this year. 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 











Jan Dec Jan from from 

Type 1958 1957 1957 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

Number 

ALL LOANS 3,518 3,479 3,409 + 1 + 3 
Construction 755 825 589 — 8 + 28 
Purchase 1,340 1,258 1,333 + 7 + 1 
Other 1,423 1,396 1,487 + 2 — 4 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS .... 27,409 26,479 21,634 + 4 + 27 
Construction 8,882 8,525 5,309 + 4 + 66 
Purchase .. 11,825 11,190 10,672 + 6 + 11 
Other 6,752 6,764 5,653 = + 19 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Construction: 


UNCERTAIN BUSINESS SITUATION 
INFLUENCES CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Building construction authorized in Texas in January, 
after adjustment for seasonal variation, recorded small 
percentage increases in each of the major building cate- 
gories. Total authorizations rose 5%, residential permits 
gained 4%, nonresidential permits climbed 6%, and 
authorizations for additions, alterations, and repairs im- 
proved 17% from month-earlier levels. 

In each case, these increases are substantially lower than 
the unadjusted gains (see table). The difference between 
the two percentage figures is a measure of the normal De- 
cember-to-January seasonal rise in authorization activity 
in each classification. Variations from the normal seasonal 
pattern will be occasioned by unseasonable weather, by 
unusually large individual projects, or by the more purely 
economic considerations that obtain during a given month. 
Untangling the short-term influence of these factors on 
building construction activity is usually difficult and fre- 
quently impossible. Only when a trend becomes reasonably 
well defined over a period of three or four months can ob- 
servations on its probable future direction be made with 
any degree of confidence. 


Building Construction in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 


300 
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e sha: : . 
Value of building construction authorized 


RESIDENTIAL 


Although building construction authorized in Texas 
moved upward in December and January, in each instance 
the rise, after the elimination of the seasonal factor, was 
relatively small. Residential authorizations rose in both De- 
cember and January, but the sharp December gain was 
balanced by an equally sharp decline in the preceding 
month. On the other hand, January 1958 residential per- 
mits were 7% above the January 1957 level, and January 
authorizations in the latter month were at a record high. 

The 1958 outlook for residential construction continues 
to be widely discussed, primarily because it is hoped that 
new housing starts this year will be sufficiently greater 
than in 1957 to counteract strongly the decline in general 
business activity. New residential construction accounts 
for about 5%, and total construction approximately 15%, 
of Gross National Product. While a substantial increase in 
residential building would directly contribute relatively 
little, percentagewise, toward a higher GNP total, its indi- 
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rect effect on business activity, especially when added to 
the stimulus of markedly increased highway construction 
expenditures, would be considerable, In fact, the adminis- 
tration recently pointed to the anticipated upward move- 
ment of highway and home construction as especially im- 
portant forces working for economic recovery. 

In recent weeks, however, a new note of caution has 
been evident in predictions of 1958 construction activity, 
and particularly of probable new housing starts. Substan- 
tially liberalized FHA terms, lower interest rates, and a 
plentiful supply of mortgage money—positive factors that 
had weighed heavily in earlier estimates—are being notice- 
ably offset by widespread anxiety concerning the business 
outlook. It is feared that the market for new homes is not 
going to strengthen appreciably until there are definite 
signs of a business upturn. If the upturn does not occur 
until late this year, building activity in the fall and winter 
months would probably not make up the ground lost during 
the spring and summer. 

The latest administration prediction is for 1.1 million 
housing starts this year—an 11% increase from 1957. The 
seasonally-adjusted annual rate in January was 1,030,000, 
compared with a yearly rate of 1,000,000 through the pre- 
ceding quarter. Nongovernment estimates are generally 
more conservative, with 1,050,000 a number often men- 
tioned. Approximately 6% of all new housing starts in the 
nation this year will be in Texas; the median national pre- 
diction presupposes about 65,000 starts in the state. 

While January residential authorizations were up 9% 
from January 1957, multiple-family dwellings were 87% 
above the year-earlier rate, and December permits in turn 
were 147% above the same month in 1956. There is addi- 
tional evidence that an apartment building boom is under- 
way in Texas, with an estimated 10% of all new housing 
starts this year to be in the multiple-family category—more 
than twice the 1957 rate. A similar advance was observed 
early last year in several of the heavily urbanized areas in 
the nation. Urban renewal programs and strong demand 
for rental housing with convenient access to the downtown 
area appear to be the chief stimulants of the boom. 





NONRESIDENTIAL 


The small (seasonally-adjusted) improvement in Texas 
nonresidential building authorized in January was in con- 
trast to severe declines in November and December and to 
a 39% drop from January 1957. Estimates showed Janu- 
ary-to-January decreases in almost all the major com- 
ponents of the nonresidential building category, although 
tourist courts and service stations were notable exceptions. 
Tourist court authorizations in January were nearly one- 
third of total tourist court permits issued last year, despite 
the fact that in this classification 1957 posted a 224% gain 
from the preceding year. 

Churches (—2%), factories and workshops (—75%), 
institutional buildings (—54%), office-bank buildings 
(—66% ), works and utilities (—82%), and educational 
buildings (—35%) were all down from the year-earlier 
level, though there were some substantial increases from 
December (see table) and from January 1956. It is evi- 
dent that the magnitudes of several of the declines have 
little long-term significance, since they result in part from 
comparison with an earlier period of unusually high ac- 
tivity, and from the variability that attends month-to- 
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month building authorizations. Nevertheless, January can 
hardly be regarded as a significant exception to the down- 
turn that has marked Texas nonresidential building since 
mid-1957. 

Confirmation of the general construction downturn is 
given by data on shipments of portland cement from Texas 
mills, which account for over 5% of the nation’s cement 
production. The greater portion of portland cement manu- 
factured in Texas is utilized within the state. Though statis- 
tics for January and February are not yet available, cumu- 
lative shipments last year fell progressively behind those 
in the comparable 1956 periods, and for the year as a 
whole were 15% below the 1956 level. Shipments last No- 
vember were down 31%, and in December down 8%, from 
the same months in the preceding year. A large percentage 
of Texas cement is used in nonbuilding construction, es- 
pecially highway construction, and the acceleration of the 
latter program indicates that the slump in cement con- 
sumption has been caused largely by reduced building ac- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Jan 1958 





Jan Dec from 
Classification 1958 1957 Dec 1957 
Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS 83,191 63,887 + 30 
New construction 74,129 57,681 + 209 
Residential (housekeeping) 48,294 37,027 + 30 
One-family dwellings 45,600 34,725 + 31 
Multiple-family dwellings 2,694 2,119 + 37 
Public housing (nonfederal) 183 ; 
Nonresidential buildings 25,835 20,654 + 25 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 1,515 237 +539 
Amusement buildings 659 48 +1273 
Churches 2,631 2,028 + 30 
Factories and workshops 1,355 1,040 + 30 
Garages (commercial and 
private) 297 494 — 40 
Service stations 1,157 883 + 31 
Institutional buildings 822 275 +199 
Office-bank buildings* 1,281 3,361 — 62 
Works and utilities 308 662 — 53 
Educational buildings 9,570 3,455 +177 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 5,350 7,561 — 29 


Other buildings and 
structurest 890 610 + 46 
Additions, alterations, and 


repairs§ 9,062 6,206 + 46 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN | 
Total metropolitan 58,558 45,268 + 20 
Central cities 48,068 39,698 + 21 
Outside central cities 10,490 5,570 + 88 
Total nonmetropolitan 24,632 18,620 + 32 
10,000 to 50,000 population 17,872 14,915 + 20 
Less than 10,000 population 6,760 3,705 + 82 


*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+Public (nonfederal) building authorized is reported as office buildings 
or other nonresidential buildings beginning July 1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

\|As defined in 1950 Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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tivity. Cement stocks also rose sharply last year; on De- 
cember 31] Texas mills reported stocks of approximately 
1.8 million barrels—a 21% increase from December 31. 
1956. 

The business situation has also caused greater uncer- 
tainty regarding the outlook for nonresidential building 
and general construction in 1958. The Associated General 
Contractors of America, at its annual meeting last month 
in Dallas, officially predicted a 4% rise from last year in 
total 1958 construction outlays. The association, whose 
members do most of the nation’s heavy construction— 
highways, commercial buildings, factories, etc.—noted that 
the availability of steel, cement, and other building ma- 
terials and supplies (some items. too, at lower prices than 
a year ago) also favors a construction upturn. But, in com- 
mon with most construction forecasts, the estimated 4% 
gain is based on the assumption that the business downturn 
will soon be reversed; it is also assumed, for example, 
that 1958 industrial building will be no more than 10% 
below the 1957 rate. And many of the association’s mem- 
bers are less optimistic, especially concerning the economic 
health of the construction industry itself. Competition for 
the work available has become so keen that bidding is often 
on an absolute cost basis, the contractor hoping for nothing 
better than to keep his crew together until the situation im- 
proves. Last year a record number of construction organi- 
zations were forced out of business, and the industry op- 
erated at an estimated 60% of capacity. It is feared that 
expansions by the industry this year will lower this figure 
to 50%, and cause another large number of failures. 

However, confidence in the Texas construction outlook 
is apparently still widespread, judging from the rate at 
which new construction companies continue to be formed. 
According to the Texas Employment Commission, 127 
new construction firms, employing over 7,000 workers, be- 
gan operations in the state last year, compared with 75 new 
firms employing about 2,000 persons in 1956. At present 
construction employment is down substantially, but most of 
the decline is seasonal. December construction employ- 
ment was higher than normal, as workers returned to jobs 
interrupted by bad weather in November; but most of 
these projects have been completed. Unemployment in the 
industry in March and April will be watched closely, both 
for its reflection of the industry’s situation and the develop- 
ing trend in 1958 Texas construction. 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building construction in Texas in January, 
based on reports covering 69% of the Texas population, 
was $18.39, compared with $22.63 in January 1957. With 
the exception of San Antonio ($7.40), per capita building 
in each of the state’s six largest cities (corporate limits 
only) exceeded the state average: Austin ($26.48), Dallas 
($21.88), El Paso ($27.88), Fort Worth ($19.00), and 
Houston ($24.60). Among these same cities, in January 
Houston led substantially in number and value of new 
dwelling units authorized (though down from its level in 
January 1957); Fort Worth led in dollar value of non- 
residential building authorized (and, in addition, was the 
only one of the six cities where the value of nonresidential 
permits issued exceeded the value of residential authori- 
zations). 
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Odessa ($108.34) and Midland ($102.75) far exceeded 
all Texas cities with a population over 10,000 in per capita 
building authorized in January. Both cities are in the midst 
of a construction boom; last year they ranked eighth and 
ninth, respectively, among the larger Texas cities in total 
authorizations, and Odessa was far ahead in 1957 per 
capita building construction. 


NEW SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


Major building projects announced across the state 
since the first of the year indicate that the volume of new 
school and church construction in Texas will again be large 
in 1958. For example, contracts have recently been award- 
ed or bids have been received on the following new schools: 
Hurst (Euless Independent School District) , an elementary 
school and school addition, approximate cost $300,000; 
San Antonio (Edgewood Independent School District), 
a junior high school, $265,000; Lubbock, junior and senior 
high schools, $875,000; San Antonio, Sam Houston High 
School, $1,540,000; Houston, two elementary schools, 
total cost $995,000, and a Burrus area school, $2,230,000; 
Odessa, two elementary schools, $660,000; Jacksonville, 
elementary school, $150,000; Dallas, St. Monica Parish 
School addition, $200,000; Midland, new elementary 
school and Carver High School addition, $840,000; and 
Pasadena, two elementary schools, $835,000. There are 
many smaller school construction projects in progress in 
every section of the state. 


Construction Employment in Texas 
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In Denton, a sanctuary and church educational building 
is under construction, to cost approximately $210,000. In 
Austin, bids have been opened on Cristo Rey Church 
($210,000). In Alice, a sanctuary for the First Methodist 
Church will cost about $175,000. A Methodist church, in 
Weimar, costing about $140,000, will soon be built. The 
First Baptist Church in Lubbock is spending over $165,000 
on a new building, South Main Baptist Church, in Hous- 
ton, is constructing an educational building at a cost of 
nearly $1 million. Northway Christian Church, in Dallas, 
is building an addition to cost $375,000. In Sweetwater, 
the First Methodist Church will soon build an educational 
building addition costing approximately $175,000. Again, 
there are many similar projects underway over the state, 
with some individual programs exceeding many of those 
listed above. 
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Local Business 











Percent change 


Jan 1958 Jan 1958 




















Jan from from 
City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales nee — 83 + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 87 — 17 

Postal receipts* $ 107,356 + 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts$ 1,300,860 + 3 + 47 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 96,453 + 8 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 59,398 — 3 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 + 3 + 29 

Employment 30,550 — 2 + 1 
Manufacturing employment 3,970 + 3 + 18 

Percent unemployed 6.1 + 42 + 9 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,000 — 17 — 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,380 — 10 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 4,246 + 2 *s 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 — 7 — 6 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales 22 + 11 
Apparel stores — 45 + 15 
Automotive stores + 9 + 14 
Drug stores — 15 + 22 
Food stores — 2 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores —14 — ill 
Gasoline and service stations + 12 iad 
Liquor stores — Al — il 

Postal receipts* $ 175,246 — 21 

Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 1,877,505 + 5 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 192,698 — 3 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){....$ 108,226 — 3 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.0 — 4 + 6 

Employment 49,200 — 1 + 3 
Manufacturing employment 5,490 — 1 + 5 

Percent unemployed 7.5 + 36 + 47 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts* € 38,749 + 10 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,215,621 + 35 +327 

Employment (area) 192,500 — 2 — 65 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,925 — 2 — 20 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 + 12 + 46 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,000") 

Retail sales — 28 + 6 
Apparel stores — 33 + © 
Automotive stores me 7 % 
Eating and drinking places + 11 — 4 
Food stores + 1 + 5 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 23 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores — 23 4 

Postal receipts* $ 313,583 + 1 - 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,507,949 +134 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 179,604 + 12 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 125,440 — 6 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.9 + 10 — 65 

Employment 72,000 — 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 5,340 — 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed 3.9 + 8 — 9 
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Percent change 





Jan1958 Jan 1958 























Jan from from 
_City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts* 33,103 + 31 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 488,209 + 29 + 29 

Employment (area) 435,400 — 2 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,675 — 1 +? 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 + 21 + 49 

BEAUMONT (pop. 122, 485° ) 

Retail sales — 35 + 8 
Apparel stores — 53 — 1 
Automotive stores — ill + 12 
Eating and drinking places — 2 + 12 
Food stores + 7 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 53 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores , ‘ ; — 26 — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 128,644 + 8 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 830,573 + 58 — 35 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 169,224 se + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t .$ 113,175 — 2 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 — 1 + 11 

Employment (area) 87,800 — 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 28,320 — 1 — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.6 + 29 + 47 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts* $ 12,682 : + 6 
Building permits, less federal eatin $ 76,050 — 46 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) = 9,594 — 2 +1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 12,695 — 4 - 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 oe 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales — $1 + 10 
Apparel stores — 35 + 10 
Automotive stores — 22 + 14 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores saan — 12 + 1 

Postal receipts* £ 32,677 + 14 + $1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,150 + 9 + 19 

3ank debits (thousands) g 39,658 + 6 + 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 25,658 — 4 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 + 6 + 36 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* $ 8,832 + 19 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,141 — 84 — 59 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,662 + 2 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,396 — 2 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.3 + 8 + 4 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

Retail sales — 36 + 87 
Apparel stores — 45 + 19 
Automotive stores — 7 + 78 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : — 43 — 12 

Postal receipts* $ 23,636 + 11 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,935 — 70 +265 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,754 — 2 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,963 — 1 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 4 — 8 
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Jan from from 
__ City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36 066) 

Retail sales . — 19 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 27 + 21 

Postal receipts* $ 80,686 + 12 . 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,295 + 94 — 16 

BRYAN (pop. 23 883") 

Retail sales — 27 + 5&6 
Apparel stores — 46 + 15 
Automotive stores — 24 + 19 
Food stores — 2 + 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 31 — 10 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores — 65 — 24 

Postal receipts* $ 26,213 = gn — 9 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts* £ 5,943 + 34 + $ 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,771 + 6 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 3,629 — 4 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + 7% 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") 

Retail sales 3 — 9 
Apparel stores — 29 — 65 
Automotive stores — 2 — 17 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : — 16 — 22 

Postal receipts* $ 189,549 + 12 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,235,550 — 569 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 197,507 + 10 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 112,843 — 65 ** 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.4 + 10 — 3 

Employment 64,200 — 1 ** 
Manufacturing employment 8,375 ee + 1 

Percent unemployed 7.1 + 25 + 18 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 53 + 11 

Postal receipts* $ 41,138 — 35 + 39 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 85,000 — 91 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,647 + 18 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,304 — 9 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 19 + 24 

DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales — 28 + 6 
Apparel stores — 46 + 10 
Automotive stores — 2 + 8 
Drug stores eee + 15 
Eating and drinking places — 8 — 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 20 — 2 
Gasoline and service stations — 1 + 6 
General merchandise stores — 55 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 10 + 33 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,506,776 + 86 + §8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,660,432 + 2 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 995,434 — 8 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 30.8 + 2 tT 4 

Employment (area) 343,500 — 2 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,500 — 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 + 25 + 43 
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Jan from from 
City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores —................. =e ; + 6 + 16 

Postal receipts* : g 20,221 + 1 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 98,228 + 16 + 96 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,481 + 5 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 13,911 — 28 —17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 ~~ 17 + 31 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Postal receipts* $ 11,646 + 29 — 4 

Building permits, less federal. contracts $ 804,114 +2851 +2040 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,656 + 82 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,077 — 17 — 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 39 

EL PASO (pop. 244,400") 

Retail sales — 29 — 14 
Apparel stores — 61 + 56 
Automotive stores + 6 — 34 
Drug stores — 30 + 13 
General merchandise stores — 58 as 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores ................ — 8 — 16 
Piano and musical instrument ares: — 53 — 4 

Postal receipts* - $ 280,516 + 5 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,771,795 + 18 +123 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 334,380 + i + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 152,475 — 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.2 — 8 + 13 

Employment 79,200 — 1 oe 
Manufacturing employment 13,360 aad + 4 

Percent unemployed 5.7 + 16 + 24 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 

Retail sales — 18 — 2 
Apparel stores — 32 + 13 
Automotive stores . — 6 — 7 
Drug stores — 14 + 8 
Eating and drinking places + 7 — 4 
Food stores + 1 + I 
Furniture and hounthona 

appliance stores 1 — 1 
Gasoline and service stations — 5 + 6 
General merchandise stores — 57 — 8 
Hay, grain and feed stores + 17 — 26 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 9 + 2 

Postal receipts*® - ; $ 706,842 + 6 — 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,295,785 + 651 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 769,545 + 1 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 353,820 — 2 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.9 + 2 + 4 

Employment (area) 192,500 — 2 — 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,925 — 2 — 20 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 + 12 + 46 

GARLAND (pop. 28,151") | 

Postal receipts* 24,544 + + 29 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 702,469 + 54 +185 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,515 — 7 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 14,957 + 6 > 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 — 9 — 7 

Employment (area) 343,500 — 2 + 2 
Manufacturing eieteniend (area) 87,500 — il + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) . 4.0 + 25 + 43 
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Jan 1958 Jan 1958 Jan 1958 Jan 1958 














Jan from from Jan from from 
City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) 

Retail sales — 33 —_ 6 Retail sales aw 48 mek 
Apparel stores — 50 — Apparel stores — 41 + 22 
Furniture and household Drug stores : = +a 

appliance stores — 25 —17 Postal receipts* $ 11,189 + 31 — 6 

Postal receipts* $ 89,917 + 22 + jy Building permits, less federal contracts $ 80,550 +193 +107 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 151,717 + 77 + 52 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,647 is — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 95,359 a ex orale End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 15,109 — 2 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 70,531 — 8 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.2 —— 30 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 — 4 + 8 ———— a or 

Employment (area) 48,250 — 3 ** 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,370 — 1 — il HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.9 15 + 28 Postal receipts* g 9,178 + 32 
SEE ————— Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,950 — 69 — 58 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,109 — ll ~ * 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,932) End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 10,887 — 1 — 7 

Fiwtelleecsiota® ‘ 3,585 + 29 re Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 —14 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,053 — 5 + ied hina th _ iti ae 

End-of-month eine aedeagal $ ee — 6 * HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7. — 4 ~ 2 Retail sales? | ae ee 

a a cia aa ea —— Apparel stores] — 35 — il 

- Automotive stores] — 19 — 9 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Drug stores] — 18 + 8 

Postal receipts* $ 7,354 ee Eating and drinking places] — 23 — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,400 +1133 Food stores + 2 4-43 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,974 —! < 2-4 Furniture and household 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ $ 4,407 - 7 + 2 appliance stores a ct BR 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover 10.4 ins — 2 Gasoline and service stations — 14 + 11 

Employment (area) 25,350 — $ wins General merchandise stores — 47 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,560 + 10 — §& Lumber, building material, and 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.1 + 46 + 21 hardware stores + 17 + 2 

deceit cites incase indinipaiat inibiesennnecetietitio — Other retail stores — 34 — 10 

; Postal receipts* $ 1,346,169 — 8 — 22 

GOLDTHW AITE (pop. 1,566) suilding permits, less federal contracts $14,665,469 + 13 — 48 

: 2 $ 1.643 141 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,542,759 — 1 bid 

Postal receipts oe Sagecs End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,172,069 =. ao 

Bank debits (thousands) § 2,391 + 5 22 4 ae ee 25.3 a 46 

ih aie! ls wee ee © 8.054 ad 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 5. 2 + 6 
uke : DER eC ee pe 3 Pe Employment (area) 435,400 — 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover aig . oe Manufacturing employment (area) 93,675 — 1 +* 

a a ee ee see Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 + 21 + 49 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) ee gg oe a cent ae 

TYR] 40 r 

Postal receipts* $ 25,691 + 9 + ll IRVING (pop. ,065 ) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 408,750 +239 — 20 Postal receipts* $ 8,173 — 61 — 6 

Employment (area) 343,500 — 2 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 913,766 + 40 + 42 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,500 ~- 1 + 1 Employment (area) 343,500 — 2 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 + 25 + 43 Manufacturing employment (area) 87,500 — 1 + 1 

Pe ace Oe Loe a ——_ sat ete . Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 + 25 + 43 

L ; 2 

GREENVILLE (pop 17,500 ) JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

Retail sales <a + 22 Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 47 + 42 Automotive stores 29 — 7 

Postal receipts* $ 19,892 —~ 2A — General merchandise stores — 61 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 110,050 7 — 18 Postal receipts* $ 7,454 + 38 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,708 + 8 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,551 ae ae oe | 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,119 a + = End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,983 — 8 — 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + 3 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + 3 + 17 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 18,566 +8 + 4 
95 - se! Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,159 + — 19 
Automotive stores + 6 + 2 a 

: Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,871 

Postal receipts* $ 39,836 + 19 + 21 a : 
staining 3 vs = : End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,215 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 397,690 + 79 + 32 

: Employment (area) 25,350 — 8 ind 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 33,820 — 1 — 4 ve : 

5 - Manufacturing employment (area) 4,560 — 10 — 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 23,180 — 8 + 4 Dansk cieienind temas 5.1 46 + 21 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 1 — 6 — sie imei ; ig 
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Jan1958 Jan 1958 Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
Jan from from Jan from from 
City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 

KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") 

Postal receipts* ........ ee $ 26,951 + 9 + 11 Postal receipts* _$ 19,852 ea + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 133,917 +167 +305 Building permits, less scan damntouste $ 148,000 + §8 aot ig 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... . ay = 8 + 16 Bank debits (thousands) - ae 24 = — 5 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 6,659 + 5 ay End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 22,985 + 4 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 saa! Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 12.9 — 8 

LAMESA (pop. 10,704) McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 

a Postal receipts® ........ Se a ee a 
Automotive stores ......... ac ; ae — 24 + 53 

a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 484,345 +1524 — 6 

Postal receipts* _....... i. $ 11,297 — 24 + 18 

sae z Bank debits (thousands) aware & 22,528 + 3 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 390,070 +160 +839 2 

Rank debits (ih ds) : 19.422 ig + 37 End-of-month deposits (theasends}¢ $ 20,077 — 4 + 18 
a een Seen ‘ Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 — 2 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (ieemnted? $ 16,407 — 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 —14 + 86 

MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) Retail sales 
a -~ — 4 
Postal receipts* eRe 6,733 + 718 + 4 Apparel stores ......... a 
" General merchandise iii need sacs eel ua — 66 s¢ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,000 tice +3020 
Postal receipts* _...... pia el idence .$ $1,237 ; + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,560 + 23 + 14 fa 
Building permits, less federal wateue $ 288,721 +442 +247 
End-of- month deposits tebineniedas? $ 5,880 — 7 — 8 re 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 26 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) iy —— 3 ee 
: is End-of-month deposits (thaneendiad? $ 20,814 +s + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -........... 9.7 + 7 — 9 

LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 

Postal receipts* : $ 34,004 + 14 — 4 MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ sap +1183 +272 ‘wee... _$ 8,936 re? i 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,583 + 4 + 11 a 

3 " Building permits, ‘lon federal contracts $ 151,450 +184 + 70 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,408 + 1 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 + 2 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) - $ aan +e +s 

ve i End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,102 oe + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 14.7 + 4 + 10 

LLANO (pop. 2,954) 

Postal receipts* ; “=. +e +1 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,845 + 18 + 6 itetieties 

m i t eas = 

itn esse os (thousands) t $ — : - 9 poeta Ee Teer ee + 12 + 44 

seviesiansvahin Sepanebamonsiesn i ES Postal receipts* ee Se AOE — 1 ++ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 53,600 — 47 — 54 

LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328') Bank debits (thousands) . $ 9,816 + & 
End-of-month deposits Ciasiniedt 3 9,477 + 7 

Postal receipts* $ 42,115 F + 7 

Building permits, less federal olaieeite $ 672,728 + 60 +195 

Bank debits (thousands) a 40,647 + 1 — 2 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 37,689 — 6 a Postal receipts* __.. $ 26,969 + 18 + g 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 st = 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 250,856 + 39 — 21 

Employment (area) 25,350 ne 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,926 — 18 — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,560 allies ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 22,778 sae — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) ..... 5.1 + 46 + 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 11.6 + 57 6 

r 

LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") PALESTINE (pop. 15,063°) 

OE I oa — 4 + 1 Postal receipts* ...................... ite $ 17,162 — il + 3 
Apparel stores ................ — 44 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,060 +102 — 13 
Automotive stores + 8 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 8,607 — 1 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 13,287 bed 

appliance stores a — 23 + 7 
Lumber, building material, mak 
hardware stores : . ; + 8 — 18 PARIS (pop. 24, 551° is 

Postal receipts* $ 185,987 ae — « Wistell eal — 29 ae | 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,002,123 +179 — 58 Apparel stores _... oe + 81 

Bank debits (thousands) = ....$ 212,089 + 12 + 15 Automotive stores — 20 eg 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢{ $ 111,640 — 6 os Lumber, building material, and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.1 + 6 + 16 hardware stores ............... os oe + 25 + 39 

Employment (area) 45,250 — 1 + 8 Postal receipts* Sy +14 + 12 
Manufacturing employment( area) .... 4,480 *? a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 90,359 — 30 + 71 

Percent unemployed (area) ............ ae 5.2 + 8 + 2 
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Jan 1958 Jan 1958 “Jan 1958 Jan 1958 
an from from Jan from from 
Ci ity ar nd | Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 
Postal receipts* 13,4383 — 55 — 67 Retail sales a OF i 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 2,411,386 +365 +229 Apparel stores ee + 4 
Employment (area) 435,400 — 2 + 4 Automotive stores — 14 - 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,675 — 1 ++ Drug stores ls » 35 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 + 21 + 49 Eating and drinking places — 4 = 
oe a lsat ipo peasant santas —_— _ Furniture and household 
appliance stores — 44 — 7 
PHARR (pop. 8 5690) ; Gasoline and service stations 5 + « 
Postal receipts* 8,340 + 89 + 23 General merchandise stores — 48 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,996 — 80 — 45 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,044 + 18 — 2 hardware stores — 19 +4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,960 + 22 rr Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,021,088 — 16 — 37 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + 9 - 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 547,961 eee |  % 
=a sm End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 345,804 — 2 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 — 1 * 2 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") . i Employment 185,300 — 1 — 1 
Retail sales — 5 ve Manufacturing employment 21,675 — 1 — 7 
Automotive stores pin pie Percent unemployed 4.5 + 36 — 12 
Eating and drinking places + 22 + 36 oe ie ee ae. 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —='88 ae SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
General merchandise stores eon: + 13 Postal receipts* $ 4,681 t 19 + 1 
Lumber, building material, and Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,200 — 8 +978 
hardware stores — 10 tii Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,093 + 8 + 22 
Postal receipts* $ 60,624 + & — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 4,858 + 9 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 310,216 — 1 — 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 = + 25 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 70,053 — 1 + 12 Employment (area) 45,250 — 1 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 48,385 + §& +t 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 4,480 se + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 - 2 + S Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 + 8 — se 
Employment (area) 87,800 — 1 ++ 8 - - 
Manufacturing employment (area) 28,320 — 1 — 3 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.6 + 29 + 47 SNYDER (pop. 14,111°) 
EAE RENE > er Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,945 + 98 - 7 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 16,479 aad + 15 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4. yO) | End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 19,041 - 8 + 3 
Postal receipts* 5,425 + 7 +T «4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 - 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 7,250 + 34 — 68 - won ————— 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,664 + 6 — 7 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 5,538 + 1 + 2 SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890') 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + 5 — 10 Retail sales 
aed aed Automotive stores — 21 + 8 
Postal receipts* t 9,208 + $ + 12 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,000 +238 +269 
etal iton a ie Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,782 — 8 — 8 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 11,823 — 1 + 9 
hardware stores + 18 + 13 a 
Postal receipts* $ 73,179 aad — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $207,547 — 29 - 94 TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 53,842 oe + i Automotive stores — 28 + 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 40,654 — 65 — il urnthaie oa’ ieaachola 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 tad + 37 appliance stores ‘ = i + 28 
Employment 22,450 — Sas Postal receipts* $ 9,667 + 13 — 4 
Manufacturing employment 2,880 oe oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 73,380 +719 + 62 
Percent unemployed 8.1 + 21 + 58 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,671 + 9 + 1 
“Bis iin ee a Soe ee End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 12,142 ~ . f + 15 
SEGUIN (pop. 14, 000° ) Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.3 ++ 2 — 10 
Postal receipts* $ 11,568 + 4 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 201,429 +701 +481 TEMPLE va 33 3912") 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,891 + 8 Retail sales ha 4: ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢..$ 14,670 — 3 Apparel stores pa ioe 
acne meena SS Drug stores — 23 + 10 
Furniture and household 
SHERMAN (pop. 25 855") appliance stores — 36 + $1 
Retail sales aeRO gan Lumber, building material, and 
Apparel stores — 50 + 2 hardware stores — 21 + 74 
Automotive stores — 18 — 8 Postal receipts* 3 35,197 + 10 — ¥ 
Lumber, building material, and Building permits, less federal contracts $ 837,525 + 39 +157 
hardware stores 2 ei a Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,055 + 19 + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 84,112 5 ieee = 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 80,914 72 + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 260,682 +122 — 72 pee 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Jan1958 Jan 1958 Jan1958 Jan 1958 
' Jan from from Jan from from 
City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 City and Item 1958 Dec 1957 Jan 1957 
TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051") TYLER (pop. 49,443) 
; Retail sales 
Retail sales is — 38 —14 Automotive stores . =e ato 
Apparel stores —— Postal receipts* .......... $ 89,791 +23 + 22 
Automotive stores ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 94642 +12 + 9 
Postal receipts*§ $ 61,051 + 22 = 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 59,845 — 9 bed 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 591,753 +190 +260 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 18.1 + 12 +. 
Bank debits (thousands) § ort $ 42,699 + 3 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 2 $ 15,764 — 7 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ eee 15.1 + 9 — 8 WACO (pop. 101 824") 
Employment$ .. ete ‘ 80,800 — 8 — 9 Retail sales ‘ ‘ — 28 + 8 
Manufacturing employment$ 4,000 — 2 — 11 Apparel stores . — 42 + 9 
Percent unemployed§$ ; 12.0 + 17 + 26 Automotive stores + 8 + 11 
Florists — 42 + $€ 
Furniture and household 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000') appliance stores _.. — 38 * 
Repeal Postal receipts* -......... .--.-$ 188,841 — 2 
“ Ae ; Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,028,759 +127 + 55 
Lumber, building material, and a \ 
Bank debits (thousands) iniahecalicall 99,691 + 4 — 1 
hardware stores " + 8 + 11 " 
A ad ’ End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 66,396 — 2 — 1 
vanes seeneee $ ge + +h Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 2 + 32 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 662,460 + 82 + 58 si ie ; ware 4 ‘Rae 
a ‘a Employment os 47,300 — 2 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,655 — 25 —17 dea ceuetinine encnlaviiet 9.140 cance mas 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 27,052 —24 — 15 ica cance emp " re ea ane: aa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 28 — 20 54 siciar sca ‘ a 
Employment (area) 48,250 — 3 ss 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,370 — 1 — 1 WICHITA FAI i Ss shit 103, 152° id 
+ 
Percent unemployed (area) si 6.9 + 15 + 28 Hoteiiualae _ 295 + 2 
Automotive ae — 8 + $8 
VICTORIA (pop. 49,164°) Furniture and household 
appliance stores — 8 + 4 
Retail sales —17 — 19 Lumber, building santeted, ‘dima 
Automotive stores — 13 — 16 hardware stores es — 49 — 10 
Food stores d ; — 9 — 4 Postal receipts* -........ $ 118,071 + 7 + 7 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal eontracte $ 305,775 — 54 — 71 
appliance stores — 42 + 21 Bank debits (thousands) -........ $ 110,448 + 8 + 4 
Gasoline and service stations —17 + End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 104,092 — 8 + 2 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover sn 12.2 + 3 + 32 
hardware stores : — 8 — 40 Employment . : ra 37,850 — 2 *e 
Postal receipts* , 3 36,255 — 2 + 6 Manufacturing enahenees es 3,670 + 1 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 364,127 — 23 — 10 Percent unemployed ....... 5.9 + 20 + 48 





*All cities’ receipts are for period from December 138, 1957 to January 10, 1958. 

tMeney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
$Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,733) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 81,051). 

rRevised fer use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Jan Dec Nov Oct Jan 
1958 1957 1957 1957 1957 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
ape ns I 203 188 187 194 201 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index................................. 78 78 73 78 93 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index... SAGER RE Seen ; 387 379 387 413 371 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index... ee a aN a St 118.7 118.4 118.0 117.8 116.9 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, ON ES EE eee ne ae ! 122.4 : See 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index.............-..-.-.-.--------.----0-0e-e-0eeeseeoees 122.3 121.6 121.6 12 Be | 118.2 
Income payments to individuals i in U.S. semnsianaad at scented 
adjusted annual rate) ..................--.--.--....2------ WEES et eee $ 3436 $ 3436 $ 3462 $ 3468 $ 3363 
TRADE 
Business failures (number) ..... ee ‘ Sone Sete 34 33 45 44 34 
Total retail sales, index... sine eae : 2 189 197 186 185 182 
eee ees MIOTOR ........... pues Renner are een 171 177 176 178 163 
Nondurable-goods stores Bee ar ccs ee aE aS ec 198 207 191 189 191 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores wate 66.4 64.4 63.1 69.7 65.9 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores.......... 39.2 36.9 37.9 36.1 39.2 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index......... ee 7 ae 393 318 395 344 329 
Industrial electric power consumption, index...... BEN OG ere fans 34] 338 354 363 363 
es eee een Wee Fe ciae Ncneoe 121 119 118 115 137 
Crude oil runs to stills, index........... WR AE Eee nee eet v 135 137 134 138 152 
Gasoline consumption, index : 160 175 179 181 
Natural gas production, index ........._............. Soteioretee Brat Kis ; 182 183 184 185 
Industrial production in U.S., index..................... ues Sots ee ed a 133 136 139 141 146 
Southern pine production, index ae Gee ; 89 94 115 113 
Cottonseed crushed, index -.................-...-.-..----- : ee nee 127 126 111 109 
Construction authorized, index......... ‘ Aer arate ks ke 191 180 178 229 221 
Residential building _... = : pene ease ers 219 211 169 218 205 
Nonresidential building -........................... See Nae ene en aN ee 150 142 195 254 248 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index..... ie er eee 106 146 119 143 88 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 varceet teal 265 265 264 265 259 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 301 299 298 296 292 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 88 89 89 90 89 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index_.................. ss acs ek Aerts Sas So, Te 241 223 221 229 235 
Bank debits, U.S., index............... CA Spee ae ae 211 199 198 204 203 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
ies teen) : Ee ee eS $ 2,463 $ 2,567 $ 2,479 $ 2,457 $ 2,404 
$Loans and investments (millions) $ 3,883 $ 4,055 $ 3,920 $ 3,957 $ 3,795 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) .. de. : $ 2635 $ 2,652 $ 2664 $ 2,636 $ 2,689 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) Ee ae $ 76,939 $ 67,422 $ 83,181 $95,944 $ 71,173 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) : $245,399 $105,305 $231,877 $151,677 $236,845 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) See eee eee 2,450.8 2,516.0 2,479.7 2,487.0 2,431.3 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ............................—....-- 471.4 473.5 479.7 481.5 480.6 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) . Seite eaters : 226.7 229.4 233.2 235.2 237.4 
Nondurable-goods # zaployment (thousands) _ 244.7 244.1 246.5 246.3 243.2 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) _ ; 1,903.5 1,919.4 1,899.5 1,889.5 1,862.3 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands)... 1,796.6 1,831.3 1,815.4 1,814.8 1,782.0 
Manufacturing employment i in 17 labor market areas s (thousands) 361.7 365.8 367.9 371.4 377.3 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ............. 106.4 87.9 84.0 75.0 80.0 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas......... 5.6 4.6 4.4 4.0 4.3 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 


+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
{ Revised. 
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